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Office of Education Sponsors Research 
Conference on Visually Handicapped 


By John W. Jones, Specialist 


Education of the Visually Handicapped 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Research on the education of blind and 
partially seeing children was discussed by 
a small study group of specialists who met 
with personnel from the Section on Ex- 
ceptional Children and Youth in the Office 
of Education on November 21 and 22, 
1960. Attention was directed at that time 
to the identification and preliminary ex- 
ploration of major problems and gaps. 

One of the problems considered by this 
group as being among those most in need 
of solution was the lack of well-defined, 
systematic research programs in this spe- 
cial area. Possible explanations of this 
which were suggested included: the limited 
number of researchers who have worked 
on problems in this field for a sufficient 
period of time to have conducted more 
than one major project; the lack of person- 
nel who are both competent in research 
and informed on the education of visually 
handicapped children and youth; and the 
need for basic knowledge about the nature 
of the total psychological and social de- 
velopment of visually handicapped chil- 
dren in terms of intelligence, concept and 
image formation, and all fundamental as- 
pects of perception. It was believed that 
insight into some of the more specific 
problems may come when a multi-discipli- 
nary global, medical, social, and psycho- 
logical approach is utilized by researchers 
in this field. It was suggested that several 
long-term major projects of this type 
would give continuity and depth of under- 
standing to the total research effort, result 
in the training of new research specialists, 
and attract researchers to this field. 
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While the need for basic research was 
recognized, it was pointed out that there 
has been very little activity in the area of 
applied research and that the need in this 
area appears to be growing at a time when 
more visually handicapped children are 
enrolled in the nation’s schools than ever 
before. A follow-up conference was 
recommended to identify and assign priori- 
ties to educational problems faced in the 
field today so that a more unified research 
effort could be suggested. 

Partly as a result of this recommenda- 
tion and of suggestions received from the 
field, a conference was held by the Office 
of Education on May 8, 9, and 10, 1961. 
Special educators were asked to identify 
the most pressing problems faced in their 
work with visually handicapped children 
on which some definitive research would 
be most helpful. Discussions, for the most 
part, were confined to problems directly 
related to instruction or to educational 
procedures used with blind and partially 
seeing children. Eighteen specialists work- 
ing in the field attended the conference, 
including representatives from: 3 national 
organizations, 1 state and 4 regional prepa- 
ration centers of teachers of visually handi- 
capped children, 2 special agencies serv- 
ing the blind, 1 residential school for the 
blind, 1 state commission for the blind, 
2 state departments of education, 1 local 
and 1 county school system. 

Three papers were presented. Raymond 
A. Horn, Director of the Division of Spe- 
cial Education of the Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education, spoke on the topic, 





“The Administrator Looks at Research.” 
Fredericka M. Bertram, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Education at San Jose State College 
in California, and Florence Henderson, 
Associate Professor Emeritus, San Fran- 
cisco State College, spoke on the topic, 
“The Teacher Looks at Research.” 


The discussion following the presenta- 
tion of these papers centered on the dearth 
of current and recent applied research with 
practical implications which could be util- 
ized in educational programs for visually 
handicapped children. Part of this lack 
was related to problems of communication 
between those devoting much or all of 
their time to meeting the daily school 
needs of these children and those devoting 
much or all of their time to related activi- 
ties and to conducting research. The in- 
volvement of those conducting research in 
the practical day-by-day problems encoun- 
tered in working with children was cited 
as an aid to the researcher in developing 
an appreciation of the underlying assump- 
tions and implications of problems faced 
by teachers and administrators. It was sug- 
gested that persons doing research should 
consider having teachers as consultants on 
projects in this specialized field. The need 
for more effective and understandable re- 
porting, reviewing, interpreting, and 
demonstrating of research findings also 
was stressed by the conferees. 


It was agreed that research needs should 
be formulated in clear, concise statements 
or hypotheses which can be subjected to 
study and not as vague questions. The 
suggestion was made that basic assump- 
tions underlying some of the current prac- 
tices should be examined. 

The question was raised as to whether 
problems and needs associated with the 
education of children classified as blind 
and those classified as partially seeing were 
to be discussed separately. The partici- 
pants elected to consider the needs of 
visually handicapped children as a whole 
rather than to give individual attention to 
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two or more subgroups. 
The following 24 educational problems 
were identified: 


Training and/or Learning to See 


Visually Handicapped Children with 
Additional Handicaps 


Special and Adapted Curriculum 


Education of Visually Handicapped 
at the Secondary Level 


Definition of Visually Handicapped 
Children 


Mode of Reading 


Appraisal, Diagnosis, and Instrumen- 
tation 


Concept Formation 
Professional Preparation 
Special Orientation and Mobility 
Attitudes of School Personnel Toward 
the Visually Handicapped Child 
Braille 
Relation Between Size of Type and 
Practice 
Time of Onset of Visual Disability 
Vocational Guidance 
Family Relations 
Sensory Training 
Creativity 
Manual Dexterity 
Recreation 
Preschool 
Development and Distribution of 
Aids and Materials 
Personal Guidance 
Plastic Art 
These 24 problems related to instruction 
of visually handicapped children were dis- 
cussed in terms of their importance to 
work in the field and of their adaptability 
to research. A rank order rating was voted 
to select those problems which the par- 
ticipants considered to be the most press- 
ing faced today and to establish the order 
in which they would be discussed within 
the time limitations of the conference. It 
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was indicated that some problems were 
more specific than others. An effort was 
made to group some of the more specific 
problems in general areas. Orientation 
and mobility, for example, which had been 
rated seventh on the first voting, and 
Braille, which had been rated twelfth, were 
grouped under the one general area of 
problems related to special and adapted 
curriculum provided visually handicapped 
children. Nine general areas were selected 
and rated according to the following 


priority: 
1. Training and/or Learning to See 
2. Visually Handicapped with Addition- 
al Handicaps 
3. Special and Adapted Curriculum 
4. Secondary Level 
5. Definition 
6. Mode of Reading 
7 


. Appraisals, Diagnosis, and Instru- 
mentation 


8. Concept Formation 
9. Professional Preparation 


Discussion of these nine areas in some 
depth was proposed. Accordingly, they 
were divided between two groups of par- 
ticipants. These groups developed de- 
scriptive statements and research hypothe- 
ses for each of the nine areas. A general 
session followed during which priorities 
were established for hypotheses under each 
of the first four general areas. Time did 
not permit the full general session to 
establish priorities in the other five areas. 

Under the area of Training and/or 
Learning to See, the participants assigned 
highest priority to testing the hypothesis: 
Children with all degrees of residual vision 
can achieve greater visual efficiency. 
Rated next in importance was the hypothe- 
sis: Special methods, such as those used by 
the Armed Forces, can be developed to 
increase the visual efficiency of those 
visually handicapped children who have 
some sight. 
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Under the general area of Visually 
Handicapped Children with Additional 
Handicaps, highest priority was given to 
testing the hypothesis: Characteristics of 
these children are such that they cannot 
be educated; and secondly, to the hypothe- 
sis: Visually handicapped children with 
neurological impairments demand special 
instructional programs. 


Highest priority under the general area 
of Special and Adapted Curriculum was 
given to testing the hypothesis: No special 
mobility training is needed prior to grade 
seven. 


The hypothesis rated most in need of 
research exploration under the area of edu- 
cating visually handicapped children at the 
Secondary Level was: There is no differ- 
ence in success at the secondary level be- 
tween children who have been enrolled in 
special education programs in the elemen- 
tary grades and those who have not had 
such opportunity. Rated next in need of 
exploration was the hypothesis: Special 
kinds of communications need to be used 
to orient secondary school personnel to the 
needs of visually handicapped children. 


Concern was expressed at the prelimi- 
nary study meeting as well as during the 
conference for the need to explore the me- 
chanics of implementing research on major 
problems in this field. It was felt that 
otherwise the conference could result in 
little more than another list of unmet re- 
search needs on which no action might be 
taken. Among several recommendations: 
made by the conferees on this problem 
was a suggestion that an informal, volun- 
tary research advisory committee be ap- 
pointed by the Section on Exceptional 
Children and Youth of the Office of Edu- 
cation. Its function would be to advise 
the Section on problems and plans re- 
lated to research on the education of visu- 
ally handicapped children and to suggest 
ways in which follow-up action could be 
taken to encourage a more comprehensive 
research effort in this field. 








Counseling the Slind” 


By John F. Jordan, Assistant Coordinator of Rehabilitation 
and 


William F. Hunter, Director of Special Education 
Glen Ellyn, Lombard and Wheaton, Illinois 


Western society has for the past several 
centuries accepted the right of blind chil- 
dren or adults to a full and progressive 
education. However, society’s stated ac- 
ceptance of the blind has not often been 
put into operational use. The blind have 
been accepted and then located in schools 
where they were entirely segregated from 
society. They have been regarded as being 
acceptable only in certain locations or as 
having certain personality deficiencies 
which were inherent in the problem of 
blindness. 


The blind, from an educational stand- 
point, have also been viewed as “people 
without vision”. There has not been the 
recognition or the realization that the 
blind are not just sighted people who have 
lost their vision, but that they possess some 
distinctively and qualitatively different 
problems. This is particularly true of the 
congenitally blind. 

The emotional problems of blind chil- 
dren and adults have been of growing con- 
cern to the psychological profession in re- 
cent years. Samuel Hayes was one of the 
first individuals to collect and interpret 
data relating to the intellectual capacity 
and academic achievement of blind chil- 
dren.“ However, educational and other 
types of programs devised by society for 
the blind have not taken into account the 
full range of opportunities available for 
rehabilitating this group. These programs 
have been mainly academic and vocational 
in nature. This has assumed that the pri- 
mary needs of the blind were for academic 


*Reprinted from The Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
November, 1960. 
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preparation and vocational placement. 
There has been little operational awareness 
of the fact that the personal-social implica- 
tions of blindness far outweigh the differ- 
entiating factors of academic and vocation- 
al needs. 

The growth of guidance and counseling 
services within the public school and the 
growing consciousness of the total mental 
health picture in modern society has, at 
last, posed an awareness of the personal- 
social needs of all handicapping condi- 
tions, including loss of vision and blind- 
ness.6 Thus, within many school settings, 
counseling is now being viewed as preven- 
tive rather than only remedial. 


The Counselor's Approach 

Immediately following blindness, the 
individual enters a tightly knit program 
directed toward his rehabilitation or hab- 
ilitation. The congenitally blind child is 
also a participant in a tightly knit educa- 
tional program from nursery school 
through college. It is the purpose of this 
article to discuss some of the theoretical 
assumptions, practical problems, proced- 
ures, and methodology involved in counsel- 
ing the blind and to outline an operational 
approach to guide the counselor in helping 
such individuals to adjust to the world at 
large. Too frequently, the adjustment of 
the blind individual is accomplished by 
providing a special set of circumstances re- 
moved from the frustrations which would 
ordinarily confront him in the everyday 
world. This level of adjustment represents 
no more than a compromise and does not 
lead to the development of realistic atti- 
tudes which help these individuals to func- 
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tion in the normal situations of a sighted 
environment. 

Literature on counseling the blind has 
emphasized the commonalities of all chil- 
dren and the fact that blind children do 
not differ significantly from regular chil- 
dren. These articles have further empha- 
sized the integration of blind with sighted 
in all areas, such as education, community 
living, and reality of blindness on an inte- 
grated basis within his self-concept. In 
other words, the blind person must be able 
to see himself as blind, but not conceptu- 
alize this condition as a limiting factor in 
his possibilities to be a whole person. 

The counselor needs to know the basic 
medical information about blindness itself. 
This includes such things as etiology, 
course of the disease or condition, treat- 
ment, prognosis, concomitant effects, and 
psychological characteristics, such as in- 
telligence and academic achievement. The 
counselor should also understand the so- 
cietal provisions for the blind, including 
educational, medical, economic, and voca- 
tional rehabilitation. This obviously in- 
cludes knowledge of the community agen- 
cies which can be of service to the blind 
individual. 

The attitudes of the counselor toward 
blindness are very important, and he 
should come to know and understand them 
before he can be regarded as having an 
adequate education or preparation as a 
counselor of the blind. The attitudes and 
feelings about blindness, as a disabling 
condition, will affect the quality of his 
voice, including intonation, inflection, and 
rhythm. The counselor must be aware of 
the effect of extraneous noise and non- 
verbal communication in counseling the 
blind. Extraneous noises, such as shuffling 
papers, can denote to the blind individual 
that he is being ignored or that the coun- 
selor’s attention is being directed elsewhere 
during the interview. 

The sighted person receives many cues 
in counseling from non-verbal communi- 
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cation. Behavior, such as glances, turning 
the head, raising the eyebrows, et cetera, 
connote many things in the counseling 
interview. Since these clues are not avail- 
able to the blind person, non-verbal com- 
munication with him relies primarily on 
auditory cues. 


The Problem of Acceptance 


In blindness there is the need for the in- 
dividual to develop psychological accept- 
ance of his handicap. The person who be- 
comes blind must adapt, in various ways, 
his former self. The inner person may be 
altered. His aspirations, his interpersonal 
relationships, his body image, his concepts 
of self, and his relationship to the physical 
world, may be strongly affected, if not 
completely changed. Barker and associ- 
ates refer to this as the somatopsychology 
of blindness.1 

A blind person may refuse to accept his 
blindness for a number of reasons. Per- 
haps he cannot accept this handicap be- 
cause it means he is being punished for his 
own or his parents’ sins. Another person 
may give blindness sexual meanings. An- 
other may feel it means an end to his 
acceptance by society as a valid person. 
Another is traumatized by the economic 
problems of blindness. Still another can- 
not accept his blindness because he resents 
the feelings of pity he believes the sighted 
feel for him. However, it is basic to any 
rehabilitation that he accept this change in 
self. It must take place before he can 
effectively accomplish all the new learning 
that is essential for his future development. 
The counseling process is one means which 
may be used to assist the blind person in 
reorienting his self-concept. 

Counselors are cognizant of the emo- 
tional difficulties arising with the onset of 
puberty and adolescence, and individuals 
working with blind students should be on 
the lookout for such problems during this 
period. In our society, adolescence is pos- 
sibly the most painful period due to its 





physiological and psychological upheavals. 
It is a time of emotional turmoil which 
accompanies development of sexual ma- 
turity. The dependent role of the child is 
being discarded for that of an adult; de- 
fiance of authority during this period is 
not unusual and is accompanied by a 
strong need for group acceptance and 
identity.1° 

Some of the special preoccupations of 
the adolescent make acceptance of blind- 
ness especially difficult: (1) The impor- 
tance of bodily attractiveness in the female, 
and masculine strength and independence 
in the male. The preoccupations are re- 
lated to sexual fears which are accentu- 
ated in the blind adolescent. (2) The prob- 
lem of developing independence in an 
adolescent who must accept certain de- 
pendencies which are characteristic of 
blindness. (3) The exhibitionism accom- 
panied with the desire for anonymity of 
the adolescent. 

Formidable resistance is sometimes put 
up by the blind person to any change in 
his self-concept. This may be due to a 
lack of ability on his part. A complete 
diagnostic evaluation including a medical 
examination, social history, psychological 
examination and an educational evaluation 
should be accomplished prior to the in- 
itiation of any counseling with a blind 
individual.? 

For counseling to be effective, a mini- 
mum level of intellectual ability and verb- 
alization is necessary.2 During the testing 
situation, the examiner can gain a great 
deal of clinical information in order to 
make a prognosis as to the outcome of any 
counseling which may be done. Many 
times blind children, due to a lack of early 
environmental stimulation and training, 
seem to lack the ability and insight to 
make a satisfactory change in their self- 
concept. This is especially true of the 
deaf-blind.5 

In assisting the blind individual in 
changing his self-concept, the counselor 
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should offer himself as a relatively fixed, 
warm, nonthreatening figure. He must 
not take responsibility, since the blind in- 
dividual tends to be hostile toward author- 
ity figures during this period of self-re- 
organization. A facilitating atmosphere 
is one in which the client sees the coun- 
selor as an available resource for the reso- 
lution of his many internal stresses which 
holds the minimal threat.® 


It will be wise to remember that the 
client is first an individual and then a blind 
person. When he can deal with his per- 
sonal situations adequately, he will deal 
more effectively with problems of blind- 
ness. Sometimes problems that are usually 
found in adolescence occur earlier, and the 
counselor should be aware of this possi- 
bility. 


Intercommunication Difficulties 


Many blind individuals have exceptional 
difficulty in expressing their emotions. 
Even in cases in which they are in con- 
stant contact with teachers and peer groups, 
superficial relationships are the rule rather 
than the exception. Especially impressive 
is the difficulty many students show in dis- 
cussing their reactions to emotion-filled 
situations. 


This reticence toward the expression of 
emotion is not limited to the blind. Our 
culture views emotional experiences as a 
most intimate aspect of the individual and 
the expression of emotion as something of 
an exposure of the inner self. Consequent- 
ly, such communication of feeling is a 
measure of trust and closeness reserved for 
close relationships.* 

This difficulty in discussing feelings, 
moods and emotions has many derivatives 
in the inner life of blind individuals. For 
example, many clients feel that their fears, 
anxieties and emotional problems are pe- 
culiar to themselves. It is amazing to a 
blind client to learn that another blind 
person feels uncomfortable in silence or 
is very fearful when lost. 
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While such feelings of uniqueness of 
emotions are not unusual in the sighted, 
they are probably much more common 
with the blind, because of the limited 
ability to observe the emotional reactions 
of others. In some cases, blind clients feel 
that their emotions are mental anomalities 
which serve to make them different from 
others. A more stable self-concept is at- 
tained when they learn that their strong 
feelings need not be signs of pathology 
and that sighted individuals possess them 
also. 


The Counseling Process 


The psychological make-up and age of 
the blind client are prime factors in the 
counseling interview. The young client 
or child can be dealt with in a more matter- 
of-fact manner than the older individual 
who may expect a more solicitous atti- 
tude. Whether the client is a child in 
school or comes as a counseling client to 
a vocational counseling center will make 
a difference in the kind of arrangement 
necessary. 


Children in a school setting are accus- 
tomed to a more informal type of appoint- 
ment, and especially those in an institu- 
tional setting or residential school for the 
blind. The nature of the problem or situ- 
ation which initiates the counseling inter- 
view is also important. A vocational 
problem, a personal-social situation, or a 
school discipline case may necessitate a 
different approach to the counseling inter- 
view. 

The counseling process with the blind is 
qualitatively different from that of the 
sighted in certain aspects. It is necessary 
to be more specific in making appoint- 
ments and arranging other conditions, 
since the blind may have to depend upon 
others for transportation and direction to 
the counselor’s office. The counselor's 
readiness for the appointment is more im- 
portant for the blind versus the sighted 
client. 
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The counselor should be ready for the 
interview and not be required to shuffle 
through papers or the case file looking for 
various items of information. If this be- 
comes necessary, he should make some 
comment as, “It will take me a few seconds 
to find that information.” Such apparent- 
ly innocuous activities as tapping the pencil 
may connote to the individual client irrita- 
tion from the counselor or the desire to 
hurry the interview. 


Mobility is a problem of the blind the 
counselor should be aware of and handle 
properly. While the blind individual may 
require direction or assistance to the 
counselor’s office or to a chair in the 
counseling room, he must not be man- 
euvered in a manner which appears to be 
a manipulation of his rights as an indi- 
vidual. 


It is necessary to orient the blind indi- 
vidual to the room if it is unknown to 
him. Such statements, as “This room is 
eight by ten feet and your chair is located 
here, facing the light,” will give the in- 
dividual the necessary environmental orien- 
tation. A more or less detailed explana- 
tion may be required according to the 
client. 


It is usually necessary to structure the 
surface of the interview for the blind in- 
dividual. He comes expecting a certain 
kind of structured activity due to the fact 
that he has been dealt with in this manner 
much of his life. If the interview is a 
situation which is aimed at dealing with 
personal-social conflicts, the counselor may 
desire to allow the client to structure the 
interview. If the interview is to be a 
specific one, such as vocational counseling 
or a disciplinary problem in school, the 
purpose of the interview should be struc- 
tured for the blind individual so that he 
knows its purpose. While this is also true 
for the sighted individual, it is more true 
for the blind, since he must depend on 
auditory cues more than the sighted in- 
dividual. 





The perceptual difficulties of the blind 
are a differentiating factor in the counsel- 
ing interview. A blind person’s perception 
of a certain kind of a job or a certain idea 
may differ markedly from that of the 


sighted person. The perception may be 
in spatial relations, abstract ideas, or con- 
crete life experiences.8 The blind indi- 
vidual has often experienced less of the 
everyday acculturation, such as visiting 
stores and acquiring the life experiences 
of the sighted individual. 


It is apparent that the intellectual level 
of the client will also be a significant 
variable. This must be considered, as the 
same condition which caused the blindness 
may bring about some damage or restric- 
tion to the brain that will exert a limiting 
effect on intellectual development. The 
emotional stability of the blind individual 
will also be a significant variable in the 
counseling process. If the individual has 
been subjected to repeated and severe emo- 
tional stress because of his blindness, he 
may be in need of more intensive psycho- 
therapy or psychiatric care. 


Counseling Relationships 


In order for an individual to express 
feeling with any degree of comfort, he 
must be aware of the manner in which his 
communication is received. As the sighted 
person offers some indication of his emo- 
tions, he receives permission to proceed 
from the smiles, sympathetic face, and nods 
of the counselor. In short, the client must 
receive, in some way, constant stimuli 
from the counselor in order to sustain the 
necessary verbalization to proceed with the 
counseling. 

The visual cues which are used by the 
sighted are not available as stimuli to the 
blind individual. The blind consequently 
substitute other cues not usually necessary 
for those who have sight. For example, 
the blind client may observe the counselor’s 
rate of breathing, the shuffling of his feet, 
or the number of times he clears his throat. 


These and other audible cues are substi- 
tutes for visual cues relating to the at- 
tentiveness, interest, sympathy, and general 
response of the blind person’s listener. 
Often these audible cues are not sufficient 
to permit free expression of emotion. This 
inability to assess clearly the listener's re- 
action may explain the relative ineffective- 
ness noted in some of the communications 


of the blind. 


There are some techniques available 
which may help to facilitate the counsel- 
ing process with blind personnel. It is 
helpful to frequently interpolate grunts, 
uh-hum’s, yeses, and various audible cues, 
to substitute for the visual cues which in- 
dicate to the client that his communica- 
tion is being received and understood. The 
verbal note of expression lets the blind 
client know the counselor's position in 
regard to his communication. 


Another point to be considered in deal- 
ing with the blind is the difficulty in assess- 
ing emotional reaction by studying facial 
expression. The face is generally a poor 
indicator of emotion in blind individuals, 
and especially so in the congenitally blind 
who must learn about facial expression 
through secondary sources. For this rea- 
son, it is helpful to watch the fingers and 
hands for movements and evidence of ten- 
sion, in attempting to assess the emotional 
state of clients. In the blind, the fingers 
are substitutes for the eyes and are the 
most expressive of emotional states. 


Summary 


This article has intended to indicate 
some of the needs in the counseling of 
blind individuals, particularly of children 
and adolescents. It has attempted to point 
out some of the theory on which to build 
a qualitatively different approach in coun- 
seling the blind. An operational approach 
to counseling the blind was tentatively 
outlined, including such things as the sig- 
nificant factors in the counselor's education 
as well as the counseling interview itself. 
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The research on perceptual difficulties 
points to a need for establishing whether 
there is a qualitative difference in the 
counseling methodology for blind indi- 
viduals. 
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Dates to Remember 


1961 


October 13-14—North Central Association of 
Schools for the Blind Playday for Girls, 
Michigan School for the Blind, Lansing, 
Michigan. 


October 26—Foundation Day, American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, New York, New York. 


October 26-27—Intermediate Workshop Meet- 
ing, Overbrook School for the Blind, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


October 27-31—American Printing House for 
the Blind Annual Meeting of Board of 
Trustees and Board Committees, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


October 28-29—Meeting of Executive Board of 
AAIB, Louisville, Kentucky 


October 30—Meeting of Superintendents’ Sec- 
tion of AAIB, Louisville, Kentucky. 


October 30—Meeting of Board of International 


Journal for Education of the Blind, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
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November 3-4—Primary Grade Regional Work- 
shop, North Carolina School for the Blind, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


November 15-18—CEC Regional Conference, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington. 


November 17—AAIB Luncheon and Panel- 
Forum on Orientation and Mobility, CEC 
Regional Conference, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, 
Washington. 


1962 


January 1—Deadline on AAIB competition pro- 
posals for Award Fund. 


April 24-28—CEC National Convention, 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


June 28-July 2—AAIB Convention, Deauville 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida. 


July 8-13—AAWB Convention, 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 


August 6-18—ICEBY Convention, Hannover, 
Germany. 
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Use of Gratlle and Print Reading 
Material in Schools for the Blind 


By Mrs. Rachel F. Rawls, Psychologist 
North Carolina State School for the Blind 


The Teacher In-Service Training Pro- 
gram at the North Carolina State School 
for the Blind organized a group of com- 
mittees to explore various aspects of the 
school program. One of these groups, the 
Braille Reading Committee, decided to 
study visual reading among low vision 
children as well as tactual reading. The 
committee members were Thurman 
Perkins, Chairman; Mrs. Pauline Jenkins; 
Mrs. Doris Holt; Mrs. Barrie Doyle; and 
Mrs. Laurie Goetze. 

The committee arranged for Dr. Vonnie 
Hicks, Jr., one of the school ophthalmolo- 
gists, to discuss with the faculty facts about 
use of residual vision among the students. 
They studied literature in the field, and 
finally arranged for a survey of practices 
in other schools for the blind. 

As a part of the general study of the 
most effective method of handling the 
teaching of Braille and print reading to 
visually handicapped students in a resi- 
dential school program, a questionnaire 
was sent to a number of schools for the 


blind in this country and her possessions. 
Fifty schools were asked to respond and 
replies were received from 41 of these. 
The questionnaire sought to determine gen- 
eral practices in regard to use of large 
print materials, visual aids, and other ma- 
terials demanding use of vision. Informa- 
tion was sought as to which students used 
visual materials as a primary learning tool, 
whether or not Braille and sight saving 
pupils were taught in the same classroom, 
and sources of supply for needed visual 
materials. 

Because the difficulties that confront a 
residential school in regard to these prac- 
tices are so different from those confront- 
ing the public schools with day classes for 
Braille and sight saving pupils, question- 
naires were sent only to residential schools 
for the blind. 

Since visual limitations for admission to 
school vary so much from one state to 
another, information was sought concern- 
ing this. Table I presents the findings 
on this: 


TABLE I 


STATEMENT OF VISUAL LIMITATION REQUIRED 
FOR SCHOOL ADMISSION 


Visual Acuity 


Number of Schools 


20/70 or less 8 

20/100 or less 3 

20/200 or less 16 

No Acuity limitation 

(Any child needing to attend) 8 

No Answer 6 
Total 41 
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TABLE Il 
DETERMINATION OF STUDENTS USING PRINT MATERIAL 


Visual Acuity Number of Schools 
10/200 or better 1 
20/200 or better: 5 
20/70 or better 1 
Varies (determined by study of child) 26 
Varies (determined by ophthalmologist) 8 
Total 41 


Most of the questionnaires indicated that 
exceptions to the visual acuity figures set 
down were made when necessary, but the 
general practice was to admit pupils with 
the above limitations. Of course, 8 
schools determine on the basis of the child’s 
individual need for the provisions of the 
school whether he is to be admitted or 
not. The 11 schools who specify fig- 
ures above 20/200 as to the maximum 
visual acuity for admission have a differ- 
ent situation in that few pupils with vision 
above this level could be considered Braille 
students under any circumstances. 


There are a variety of different practices 
used in determining which students will 
be taught to use print materials and which 
ones will use Braille, and a number of 
different methods are used by the different 
schools in making the decisions concerning 
this. Some schools resort to acuity figures 
to make this decision, although almost all 
of these schools do indicate that individual 
variations must be made. ‘Table II sum- 
marizes the results of the questionnaire in 
this connection. 

All of the schools surveyed make use of 
large print materials with some students, 


TABLE III 


PERSON(S) DETERMINING WHICH PUPILS WILL 
USE PRINT AS PRIMARY LEARNING TOOL 


Staff Member(s) 
Ophthalmologist 


Number of Schools 
11 


Ophthalmologist and School Team 5 


Staff Member(s) 
Supervising Teacher 


Kindergarten or Other Classroom Teacher 1 
Superintendent and Principal 
Superintendent and Teacher 
Principal and Teacher 
Supervising Teacher and Classroom Teacher 
Committee of Faculty and/or Guidance Committee 
Not Answered 
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as will be observed from Table II above, 
even though there is some variation in the 
visual acuity of large print students from 
school to school. It is important to note 
that there is an increasing tendency to let 
the effectiveness with which an individual 
child uses his residual vision be a deter- 
mining factor as to whether he is taught 
to read print or not. 

Table III is presented to give some in- 
dication as to the staff personnel who make 
the decision concerning the use of print 
material as far as individual children are 
concerned. 

While many schools continue to leave 
this decision to the ophthalmologist, other 
schools feel that members of the staff must 
take a part in making it. In most of the 
questionnaires where there was an indica- 
tion that some member or members of the 
staff decided which children would be 
taught to use print, it was mentioned that 
the ophthalmologist’s opinion and advice 
would be sought. Many schools feel that 
the problem is an educational one that the 
medical specialist can advise on, but that he 
cannot, by himself, determine what will 
be best, educationally speaking, for the 
child. 

Only four schools indicated that they 
teach all children to read Braille even if 
they also use large print books. Thirty-five 
of the schools do not teach Braille to all 
pupils. Half of the schools make an effort 


to teach every child with sufficient vision 
to read some print even if they normally 
use Braille as the principal means of read- 
ing. Thirty schools indicated that they 
have pupils who use both Braille and large 
print books regularly. One school, for 
example, stated that, “Frequently, visual 
children will use print for arithmetic and 
Braille in all other subjects.” 

It is apparent that there is less rigidity 
in the use of large print and Braille than 
might have been true formerly. Ophthal- 
mologists and other specialists are encour- 
aging educators to utilize each pupil's 
vision to a maximum degree in almost 
every case, and this is reflected in a more 
flexible policy in allowing pupils to use 
either Braille or large print whenever one 
meets the need of a particular subject best. 
There is increasing recognition of the 
fact that each individual’s visual problem 
must be studied and his particular needs 
met. 

Thirty-two of the schools taught Braille 
and large print pupils in the same classes. 
In some cases this was limited to certain 
grades, since many schools have found that 
where numbers permit a division, it is 
more feasible to separate Braille and large 
print readers in the first two grades until 
good reading habits are established. Above 
this level the children can work effectively 
in the same classroom. In general, rela- 
tively few children use both print and 


TABLE IV 
PRACTICES IN USE OF LARGE PRINT AND BRAILLE BOOKS, ETC. 


Number of Schools 


Yes No 

All pupils learn Braille 

even those using large print 4 35 
Large Print introduced in a 

regularly scheduled class 

to all pupils with sufficient 

vision (even Braille pupils) 20 20 
Have some pupils using Braille 

and large print simultaneously 30 9 


12 
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TABLE V 


TEACHING BRAILLE AND LARGE PRINT PUPILS 
IN THE SAME CLASSROOMS 


Procedure 
Teach both type pupils 


in same classroom throughout the school 


Teach both type pupils 


Number of Schools 


22 


in same classrooms at certain grade levels 


Grade One and above 
Grade Two and above 
Grade Three and above 
Grade Four and above 
Grade Seven and above 
High School only 

Not Stated 


Braille to an equal degree, but when a 
child is shifting from one to the other he 
may for a time use both almost an equal 
amount of the time. 

Thirty-five schools have magnifiers avail- 
able for use, either in the classroom or at 
somie central place. Only a few schools 
do not have these available. Specific types 
of visual aids are available in a number 
of schools, as is shown in Table VI. 

While this type of equipment is avail- 
able to pupils in many schools, the value 
of these aids was somewhat questionable 
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41 


according to some of the respondents. One 
school stated what appeared to be a rather 
general feeling: These are “a gadget to 
the average pupil; a hindrance to scholars.” 


Few schools (only four) have volun- 
teers to transcribe materials into large 
print for low vision pupils. The American 
Printing House for the Blind furnishes 
most of the books and other needs for these 
pupils, although some of the replies did 
mention Stanwix House as one other pos- 
sible source. 


TABLE VI 
VISUAL AIDS AVAILABLE 


Aid 


Megascope Projection Reader 


Illuminated Magnifiers 
Pocket Magnifiers 
Magnifocusers 

Sports Glasses 
Bioscope 

Others 
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Number of Schools 


12 
15 
20 
1 
1 
5 
12 





Conclusions 


From a study of these questionnaires and 
the results summarized above, the follow- 
ing conclusions can be made concerning 
practices now in use in a number of 
schools for the blind: 


1. Pupils are being taught in most in- 
stances to use what vision they possess and 
to utilize it for learning wherever possible. 


2. The ophthalmologist is usually con- 
sulted as to the advisability of a pupil us- 
ing large print. In some schools the medi- 
cal specialist determines whether this will 
be done. In the majority of schools sur- 
veyed, however, the decision is considered 
an educational one to be made by educa- 
tional personnel in consultation with the 
ophthalmologist. 


3. If it is questionable which method of 
reading will be best for a child with very 
low vision, many schools feel that it is ad- 
visable to establish Braille reading skills 
first if possible. 


4. There was general agreement appar- 
ent from most of the respondents that de- 
termination of the most effective means of 
reading for a particular child was a highly 
individualized problem. A careful study 
of his capabilities, visual defect, use of his 
vision, personality and emotional stability, 
etc., must be done before a determination 
can be made. 


5. Many schools find that Braille and 
large print students can be taught effec- 
tively in the same classroom, but a number 
of them do make a practice of separating 
children in the first few grades before 
reading habits are firmly established. 
There was almost equal division in this 
regard reported by the schools. 


6. While magnifiers and similar aids 
are possessed by most of the schools, some 
respondents indicated that they seemed to 
possess limited usefulness for many pupils. 
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Mobility, Ontentation pe “Travel 
7 One-Day Workshop 


By Beatrix Baird, Chairman 
Maryland School for the Blind 


On March 18, the Maryland School for 
the Blind served as host to members of a 
one-day workshop on Mobility, Orienta- 
tion and Travel. Present were personnel 
from schools and day classes for blind 
children who met for the purpose of shar- 
ing and gaining knowledge concerning the 
mobility and travel-training of blind and 
partially sighted children. 

A guest speaker, Mr. Robert Whitstock, 
Administrative Assistant and Field Rep- 
resentative of The Seeing Eye, Inc., set the 
scene for the day’s discussions with an ex- 
cellent talk, accompanied by questions and 
answers from the group. 

Mr. Whitstock spoke to the group about 
the study TRAVEL ADJUSTMENT FOR 
BLIND PERSONS directed by the New York 
School of Social Work and financed by 
The Seeing Eye, Inc. During the period 
of this study, it was found that about 2/3 
of a supposedly select group of blind per- 
sons were found to be essentially immobile, 
depending on sighted guides, or travelling 
only in limited, familiar areas. The speak- 
er reported that within this group there 
seemed to be little motivation to learn the 
available travel techniques, although many 
realized that they were poor travelers 
and desired to be better ones. It was 
stressed that the basic problem consisted 
of two parts: (1) creating situations to 
motivate blind persons to become as 
mobile and independent as possible, and, 
(2) to help them learn the techniques to 
accomplish this. It was pointed out that 
mobility, the ability to move from one 
geographic point to another, and orienta- 
tion, the awareness of the environment, 
begin in the cradle. Further, the more 
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meaningful experiences a child has the 
greater eventually will be his need for in- 
dependence, and the greater will be the 
motivation to get out and explore the 
world. 

There was full agreement that for travel- 
training to be effective two basic ingred- 
ients were needed: (1) qualified instruc- 
tors and, (2) an adequate period of train- 
ing. It was brought out that there are 
far too many incompetent teachers of cane 
travel throughout the U. S., i.e., persons 
who believe that glancing through a manu- 
al makes them experts in the field. 

The group’s first consideration was how 
to give the young blind child a proper 
sense of balance and of motion. This was 
followed by discussion of common faults 
to be overcome: sliding along sideways, 
moving backwards, clinging to walls, rock- 
ing back and forth, bending or doubling 
over with each step, jumping up and down, 
walking with feet planted far apart and 
with toes pointed sideways. Such prob- 
lems were recognized as requiring every- 
one’s. help—the teacher of mobility, ‘the 
classroom teachers, and the houseparents, 
all working together. At this point, the 
group was shown a device used at the 
Maryland School for teaching a child to 
walk in a straight line with feet pointed 
forward. This consisted of a plank, 10 
feet in length, 8 inches wide and 2 inches 
thick, along which children walked guided 
by one’s hand. 

General travel helps were discussed, such 
as having children touching the backs of 
their hands to the wall rather than palms 
for guidance, (with the oft-resulting off- 
balance position), and making them aware 





of differences in floor surfaces. It was 
agreed that some children pick up impor- 
tant tactual, auditory and olfactory cues 
automatically, but many require guidance 
in becoming aware of those factors which 
help to orient a person for later mobility. 

Dr. H. A. Robinson, Psychologist at the 
Maryland School, wondered if trying to 
channel a blind child’s movements to cer- 
tain restricted ones might not inhibit him 
and train him in narrower modalities than 
a sighted child. It was brought out by 
others that the training a blind child re- 
ceives in order to move well is not en- 
forced through all his waking hours, and 
that free time does exist in which the 
child can engage in play gyrations. 

Mr. Whitstock felt that it was not so 
much a matter of modeling a blind child’s 
behavior after that of a sighted child, but 
rather guiding him through his various 
stages of development to a behavior that 
would be natural and acceptable in adult 
society. He further stated that what 
seemed a serious restriction in the child’s 
development was the problem, present in 
certain homes and schools, of over-protec- 
tion and over-permissiveness. In such situ- 
ations the children did not receive the 
guidance needed to bring about normal 
expression and growth. 

It was agreed that the burden of train- 
ing the blind child fell upon the classroom 
teachers and the houseparents, as well as 
the gym teachers. Mr. Whitstock strongly 
urged that playground supervisors and 
housemothers encourage constructive play 
and the development of worthwhile hob- 
bies. At this point Dr. Andrews, Super- 
intendent of the Maryland School, stressed 
the need for a certain amount of non- 
supervised, as well as supervised, play. 

This brought up the question of blind 
children in public school classes. Such 
questions were posed as: Do the physical 
education teachers in the public school 
systems integrate these children into their 
gym classes? Do they take part in play- 
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ground activities? It was admitted that, 
with so many children on a playground, 
there had to be supervision, and someone 
of responsibility was needed to keep an 
eye on the blind children. It was stated 
that in one school the blind children are 
encouraged to go out on the playground 
with the others, but could stay inside if they 
preferred. In another school it was re- 
ported that the blind child is assigned to a 
sighted child, thus creating an unnatural 
situation. Many day classes were reported 
as making valiant efforts to meet this prob- 
lem. It was agreed that getting hurt and 
taking the bumps is a part of growing up, 
and the blind as well as the sighted child 
needed to learn this. 


The role of the parent in the process of 
training a child to be mobile was strongly 
emphasized. It was recognized that the 
child who has been accepted and treated as 
a member of the family, and who has not 
been over-protected, will develop good at- 
titudes toward himself and others, and will 
not be hampered by feelings of inade- 
quacy. 

The question of when to start teaching 
the specialized skill of traveling, whether 
using a cane or dog guide, was discussed 
at some length. Dr. Hoover reported ex- 
perimenting with teaching young children, 
but found that they were not interested. 
It was agreed that the teenager, with his 
motivation for independence (especially 
those interested in dating) was most re- 
ceptive to instruction. It was felt that 
for the young child the cane is more a toy, 
and that he does not possess the degree of 
judgment and physical maturity required 
for its correct manipulation. The group 
was informed that The Seeing Eye will not 
accept students under sixteen years of age, 
because they believe that persons below 
that age have not developed a good sense 
of judgment, a factor of enormous impor- 
tance as far as safety is concerned. 

Mr. Gale Brown, who teaches a sight- 
saving class in Hyattsville, Maryland, and 
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who also has a number of blind children 
in his class, reported that he had worked 
with a white cane with several young chil- 
dren. He related how one child who 
would not take a step alone started mov- 
ing about after he had been shown how 
to overcome obstacles, and how to walk 
up and down steps. This was considered 
to be a rare situation, and a number voiced 
objections to this practice. The teacher 
wondered if the use of a cane might have 
a therapeutic value for the young child in 
making him more secure and in making 
it possible for him to move about more 
rapidly. Mr. Marchisio, of the Connec- 
ticut State Board of Education of the Blind, 
felt that providing the cane too soon would 
omit many of the factors that normally 
came before the acquisition of this tool 
and thus give the child a false sense of 
security in what he believes to be his readi- 
ness to travel. It was also felt that giving 
a child a cane before he has the physical 
control to master it might ultimately result 
in the development of faulty technique 
and poor habits. 


Next under discussion was the subject 
of additional physical disabilities and their 
effects on developing safe travel in in- 
dividuals. Impaired hearing was recog- 
nized as a serious danger for persons who 
might actually walk into traffic while 
thinking that they were walking away 
from it. Likewise, a blind person with a 
poor sense of direction could become com- 
pletely lost since, unlike a sighted person 
with a similar poor sense, he woud be un- 
able to recognize landmarks or to know 
if he had completely encircled a block. 

Mr. Whitstock reported that a study is 
being made to determine what clues cap- 
able blind persons use in different types 
of situations. 

Discussion arose concerning the use of 
canes by the partially-seeing. Mr. Marchisio 
felt that talking about a cane for a par- 
tially-seeing person represented a negative 
approach, and said that there were other 
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techniques for this group through the 
utilization of visual and sound cues. Many 
others felt, however, that a partially seeing 
person could at times profit by the use of 
a cane in conjunction with his non-visual 
senses, and thus not be forced to rely too 
much on his faulty sight. 

Mr. George Keller, Rehabilitation Coun- 
selor, Baltimore, was concerned with the 
attitudes of people seeking employment. 
He said that many who have had travel 
training, and who travel well, often do 
not wish to carry a cane. The group was re- 
minded of an earlier remark by Mr. Whit- 
stock in which he stated that a cane did not 
represent a sign of blindness, but rather 
a symbol of independence. Mr. Warren 
Bledsoe pointed out that the resistance to 
the cane is rather universal in this coun- 
try, not only by blind persons, but by their 
communities, and even by certain people 
who run agencies for the blind. He 
further added that there is still an asso- 
ciation between the cane and a tin cup, 
and that more educational work needs to 
be done in demonstrating the validity of 
good cane travel. 


The group discussed the matter of 
White Cane laws, but recognized that very 
few people know about them, and that 
there was no uniformity between the laws 
in different states. It was further empha- 
sized that not too much dependence 
should be placed upon the laws, especially 
since there was insufficient knowledge of 
them by the driving public. 


The participants of the workshop were 
invited to see a demonstration of the use 
of the cane by one of the students of the 
school, and also to view materials and 
methods used in teaching spatial relations 
in the travel course given there. Plastic 
clay relief maps showing the layout of a 
given area, including the different types of 
street intersections to be encountered, etc., 
were on display. The group was informed 
that before a student finished his course 
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he was expected to produce such maps 
himself. 


In a final statement, Mr. Whitstock em- 
phasized the fact that there is no real 
competition between dog and cane travel. 
He said that a person who is a good cane 
traveler can likewise make better use of 
a Seeing Eye dog. He emphasized that 
both the dog and the cane are simply tools 
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of travel, and that the abiilty to travel well 
depended upon a good sense of orienta- 
tion, the ability to handle the body well, 
and an understanding of one’s surround- 
ings. 

The conference ended with an enthusi- 
astic response to Superintendent Andrews’ 
invitation to hold another such meeting 
at the Maryland School. 


“Teacher “lraining tn India 


By Betty Gaukroger, Headmistress 
School for the Blind, Ranchi, Bihar State, India 


India has made tremendous strides dur- 
ing the past ten years in overcoming her 
difficulties, and facing the needs for the 
over 400 million people within her boun- 
daries. Those who have lived and worked 
in the Sub-continent for periods longer 
than this decade continue to be amazed 
at the progress which is being made, tak- 
ing into account all of the frustrations and 
all of the natural and man-made barriers 
to progress which exist in a country of so 
many racial, religious and economic groups. 
Sometimes the frustrations seem almost 
too strong, and one is apt to feel that 
progress is snail-like. It is not until a 
review of a period is undertaken that the 
pace can be seen to be adequate and sat- 
isfactory, considering the human factors 
involved. 

So far as the education and care of her 
blind people is concerned, India has been 
making efforts to meet her responsibilities, 
but she still looks to help from other areas 
richer in resources to enable her to meet 
these responsibilities in a more satisfactory 
manner. Therefore, when Dr. Edward J. 


Waterhouse of the Perkins School for the 
Blind in America visited India in January, 
1959, and met with a group of Christians 
working in schools and workshops for the 
blind, the suggestion was made to set up a 
program for training teachers of the blind, 
with help to be given from America. To 
Indian Christian workers amongst the 
blind this meant aid, primarily from the 
John Milton Society. 

Although the suggestion was acclaimed 
in most quarters, and the planning com- 
mittee worked hard to quickly formulate 
a plan, the pace of life in the East im- 
posed its limitations, and it was not until 
June, 1960, that the course finally began. 
Its location was at the School for the 
Blind, Palayamkottai, South India. Mr. 
D. Edward Jonathan, Principal of the 
Palayamkottai School, and former gradu- 
ate of the Perkins Course in America, was 
selected to direct the course. The National 
Association for the Blind asked the Chris- 
tian Council’s Committee for the Welfare 
of the Handicapped, the body responsible 
for the initial planning, to allow the secu- 
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lar society to assume joint sponsorship of 
the course. 

Financial stringencies dictated that the 
course should be conducted with only one 
constant member on its staff, namely Mr. 
Jonathan, assisted by a number of visiting 
lecturers nominated by the two sponsoring 
organizations. 


One of the big difficulties was, and 
would continue to be, language. There are 
about five major languages used in India, 
apart from English, and it is the Govern- 
ment’s plan to eventually supersede Eng- 
lish as a common language and _ substi- 
tute Hindi. The process has not met with 
favor in every part of the country and the 
former language is still the more widely 
understood. Therefore, because of its 
more universal acceptance, English was 
the language chosen for the course. 


Another difficulty, although not insur- 
mountable, was the one of food and living 
conditions. India is a vast country, and 
different ethnic and religious groups have 
totally different diets. Even rice, which 
is the staple food for almost all of India, 
is of different types, and is prepared and 
cookéd, and served differently. Climate 
too, is different. Palayamkottai is a sandy 
area, hot and dry most of the year, and 
with its monsoon rains at different times 
than in other parts of India. All of these 
little differences, seemingly negligible on 


paper, nevertheless caused some frustra-. 


tions for some course participants and 
others. To have lived amongst people 
who spoke normally a language he did not 
understand, to have eaten food he did not 
particularly like, and to have been away 
from his family for a year, was for the 
Indian, with his greatly developed family 
sense, a real burden. Added to this was 
the fact that all of the trainees had been 
engaged in heavy and responsible jobs 
before coming into a training course which 
stretched them to their fullest extent. 
Nevertheless, the Course Director and his 
staff made every effort to contribute to 
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the happiness and success of the trainees. 

The curriculum covered the usual 
courses found within similar programs in 
our field. On most days there was one 
lecture, plus two or three periods of super- 
vised teaching. There was regular inspec- 
tion of homework and lesson preparation, 
as well as regular tutorial hours. The 
school in Palayamkottai, the oldest and 
about the largest in India, was able to pro- 
vide a broad program of practice teaching, 
including work in the various handcrafts. 
Of course, there was opportunity for teach- 
ing in both academic as well as in the 
various crafts. Opportunity was also pro- 
vided for trainees to receive instruction 
in new crafts subjects. 


One very valuable part of the course 
was a tour to Madras and Bombay for the 
purpose of visiting institutions for the 
blind in those cities. This occupied ten 
days in September and included additional 
staff members from the Palayamkottai 
school who accompanied the trainees and 
course instructors. The experience gained 
here was invaluable, in that trainees 
learned what to look for in a good school 
for the blind and, even more valuable per- 
haps for India, they saw how they might 
improvise special materials and models 
used in teaching. 

This first course included nine trainees, 
of whom four were blind. In order to 
insure. Government recognition of the 
course, and subsequent certification, the 
training program conformed to certain 
rules laid down by the Director of Public 
Instruction, Madras. 

As for the future, it seems obvious that 
the next step is smaller courses in the vari- 
ous regional language areas. This would 
eliminate some of the pinpricks of diff- 
culties outlined earlier and would be more 
manageable financially (an important con- 
sideration in India). Before this new plan 
can be developed, though, there must be 
found more people to direct and lecture 
within such courses. 
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Carrying Clarsroom Notes in a Suchet 


By Fred L. Gissoni, Placement Counselor 


Bureau of Rehabilitation Services, Lexington, Kentucky 


In the following paragraphs, I hope to 
describe a method of note-taking which 
should be an invaluable aid to students 
and to teachers of blind students. 

How many times have you read a news- 
paper story about some blind student in 
high school or college? Chances are that 
tucked away in the story was a line that 
read something like this: “Unlike his 
fellow students who can see, Johnny does 
not carry a notebook and pencil to class. 
Instead, he uses a tape recorder to take 
down his teacher’s every word.” Unfor- 
tunately, this is all too often true. That is, 
if Johnny does have a tape recorder, 
chances are he uses it in just this way, to 
record entire lectures. In my opinion, the 
practice followed by many blind people 
of recording entire lectures is both ineffi- 
cient and time-consuming. 

The blind student cannot normally cover 
reading assignments as quickly as can his 
sighted classmates. This means that his 
study time is at a premium. The practice 
of recording classroom lectures instead of 
taking notes on them puts the blind per- 
son in the position of having to listen to 
each lecture twice: first, when it is origin- 
ally given; and second, back in the dormi- 
tory when he again listens, this time for 
the purpose of taking notes. In other 
words, when he is in the classroom, 
Johnny is little more than an electronics 
technician, busying himself with the oper- 
ation of his tape recorder. As long as he 
is there in the flesh to push the right but- 
ton or turn the right knob, his mind is 
free to take no active part in the process 
of learning which is taking place all 
around him. If, instead of using his tape 
recorder to release his mind for inactive 
duty, Johnny listens carefully to the lec- 


ture and distills from it the key points and 
records only these, chances are that he will 
own a notebook that is second to none in 
accuracy and long-term value. 

I have suggested recording the key 
points of a lecture. Once a key point has 
been made and recognized as such, a stu- 
dent cannot stop the professor and ask 
him to repeat what he has just said for 
the sake of the tape recorder which was 
not turned on at the time. So, what I 
am proposing is that the student record 
the key point, or his note on it, in his own 
voice. This would be done in a muted 
voice, not a whisper. A whisper often is 
more distracting than a carefully muted 
voice, and a whisper does not record too 
well, either. 

Lest you be appalled at the thought of 
students talking in class, even if to a tape- 
recorder microphone, let me give you a 
word of reassurance. I have experimented 
with this method of note-taking on several 
college students whom I counsel, paying 
particular attention to assisting them with 
the muting of their voices. After using 
the system for a few days, I have contacted 
classroom instructors. They invariably say 
that no distraction occurs, and this is con- 
firmed by other students sitting near the 
blind note-takers. 

I entitled this article CARRYING CLAss- 
ROOM NOTES IN A BUCKET, as purely an 
attention-getting mechanism. Well, a 
bucket will hold just so much, and then 
we are faced with the problem of what to 
do with the contents. For storage, they 
should be transferred to a larger container, 
such as a barrel. 

If a student has two tape recorders, the 
problem can be solved fairly simply. Hav- 
ing two tape recorders is not as farfetched 
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as it may at first seem. Many students, 
particularly those who are clients of re- 
habilitation agencies, have portable bat- 
tery-operated machines which they use as 
classroom notebooks, and standard ma- 
chines powered from commercial power 
mains which they use for reading textbook 
assignments available on tape. In this 
happy situation, the portable machine is 
the bucket, and the larger machine is the 
barrel. By means of a “patch cord”, the 
material in the bucket—usually on a small 
reel of tape—can be transferred by direct 
electrical connection to the barrel and a 
large reel of tape for storage. It is help- 
ful for a student to have at least one large 
reel of blank tape for every course in 
which notes are to be taken, that is, one 
history notebook, one English notebook, 
one physics notebook. An _ alternative 
method, if a student only has a portable 
machine, is to save the little reel recorded 
in class, using a different reel for each 
course. This tends to become a bit cum- 
bersome since the student soon has col- 
lected a sizable stack of small reels. Where 
just one machine is used as a classroom 
notebook it might be best for the student 
to transfer his notes from tape to Braille, 
or, in the case of partially-sighted students, 
to bulletin-sized type. 


The principal advantage of the tape re- 
corder over hand-written notes lies in the 
speed with which tape notes can be made. 
The speed is much faster than either 
Braille or pencil-writing. 

When discussing tape recording as an 
aid to the blind student, many educators 
point out the difficulty of finding one’s 
place somewhere along an 1800-foot re- 
cording. Actually, this is not one prob- 
lem, but two. First is the problem of find- 
ing your place, and second, the problem 
of holding a place once it has been found. 

If one is rummaging through the barrel 
for history notes made on October 15th, 
how can he find the notes for that specific 
day? If, having found them, he decides 
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first to check related notes on another reel 
of tape, how can he do this without losing 
his place on the October 15th tape? 

The first case—SEPARATION OF MaA- 
TERIAL—can be handled if the ‘student 
will remember to blow a breath of air di- 
rectly into his microphone for a period of 
about five seconds at the start of every 
note taking session. It is also a good idea 
to begin each set with notes with com- 
ments such as “History, October 15” or 
“Chemistry, November 6”. 

Having transferred these notes from the 
bucket to the barrel, if a student has a 
barrel machine which permits listening to 
material on the tape as it runs through the 
machine in the fast, forward function, the 
blowing sound which originally recorded 
as a fairly deep roar will stand out as a 
high pitched hiss far different from the 
“Donald Duck” chatter of speech played at 
high speed. Most recorders which do not 
have this feature can be modified by com- 
petent service technicians to make fast 
forward-listening possible. 

The problem of holding one’s place on 
a tape—THE TAPE BOOKMARK—is a dif- 
ferent matter. For its solution, we must 
treat the tape as an ancient Egyp:ian scroll. 
Instead of two sticks, we have two plastic 
reels; instead of papyrus, a thin ribbon of 
magnetic tape. To use the bookmark 
technique, requires an empty reel for each 
book to be marked, that is, one reel for 
each course in which a student has a tape 
notebook plus one reel for each tape-re- 
corded textbook. 

Ordinarily, a student wanting to change 
over from one tape to another rewinds the 
tape to which he had been listening and 
returns it to its box. He then unpacks the 
new reel, threads it on to his single empty 
reel, and starts looking for his place in the 
recording. 

Using the bookmark technique, instead 
of rewinding the tape, the student lifts 
both reels from the machine, first making 
sure to remove the tape from the slot 
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through which it had been threaded and 
taking up all slack to prevent tape spill- 


age. He gently lays one reel of tape on 
top of the other, constantly maintaining 
gentle, but firm, tension on the ever-short- 
ening strip of tape which connects the two 
reels. When this has been done, this two- 
reel stack can be dropped into a 16-milli- 
meter film can. A can intended to hold 
400 feet of 16-millimeter motion-picture 
film will hold two seven-inch reels of tape 
so stacked. The fit is adequate for stor- 
age in the dormitory, but if the canned 
stack is to be transported, for example in 
a suitcase, the lid should be fastened down 
with cellophane tape or the can placed in 
a suitable box. Such cans can be bought 
for under a dollar. Suitable Brailled or 
large print tables can be fastened to the 
outside of the can for easy identification 
of recorded material. 

To be sure, this technique requires a 
little skill on the part of the student. So 
did learning to use a tape recorder in the 
first place. Motivation to have a tape 
bookmark should be enough to enable the 
average student to learn the technique. 

For those interested in obtaining guid- 
ance in the selection of tape-recording 





equipment, there are scores of machines, 
both foreign and domestic, which would 
serve as excellent “barrel” recorders. At 
this writing (April, 1961) there are at 
least 23 battery-operated transistorized ma- 
chines, six of American make, which might 
serve as “buckets”. 

It is not my purpose here to recommend 
specific equipment. If you are interested 
in a good cross-section view of the tape- 
recorder market, I suggest that you con- 
tact the Audio Devices Company, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York City, New 
York. Ask for their free TAPE RECORDER 
DiRECTORY. This guide is also available 
from many distributors of tape machines. 
It contains no recommendations, only in- 
formation. Much of its information is 
technical. If you do not understand what 
you read, I suggest you contact someone 
whose judgment you trust in such matters. 

The use of tape recording offers those 
of us involved in the education of blind 
people tremendous opportunities to im- 
prove the quality and efficiency of our 
services. I invite you to join in the ad- 
venture of exploring its potential, and 
making the most of these wonderful op- 
portunities. 


Industrial rbrte Tustructers Study 
Ways to Help Glind Students 


By Michael J. Meehan, Industrial Arts Instructor 
Missouri School for the Blind 


“Industrial arts has a social purpose. 
First, it tries to help youths to under- 
stand the industrial aspects of the world 
in which they live. Second, it attempts 
to develop the individual by the various 
experiences in industrial arts. Industrial 
arts can serve its highest point of social 
purpose by serving the blind student fully.” 
So said Dr. James R. Hastings, Professor 
of Industrial Education, State University 
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College of Education, Oswego, New York; 
when he spoke during a workshop for in- 
dustrial arts instructors of the blind held 
April 6 and 7 at the Missouri School for 
the Blind, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The workshop, an off-year meeting of 
the Industrial Arts Section of the AAIB, 
was held in order that industrial arts 
teachers of the blind might study and ex- 
plore the possibilities available to them in 
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enriching their program for the blind IA 
student. The meeting was in conjunction 
with the convention of the American In- 
dustrial Arts Association, so that those at- 
tending the workshop might also avail 
themselves of the materials and ideas pre- 
sented at the convention. . 

One of the many problems discussed 
was the lack of suitable textbooks in 
Braille and large type. Material is es- 
pecially needed in the areas of electricity, 
shop math, metal and home repair. It 
was suggested that the possibilities of hav- 
ing several texts in the latter fields printed 
in Braille and large type be investigated. 

A newsletter was proposed for all inter- 
ested industrial arts teachers of the blind. 
The first letter was published and sent out 
in May, 1961. The newsletter will con- 
tain innovations used by industrial arts 
teachers in the various schools for the 
blind, plus news on _ projects, books, 
methods of instruction, and personal notes. 

The men attending the workshop felt 
that Mr. Robert N. Gunderson, editor of 
The Braille Technical Press and inventor 
of the circuit analyzer, would be an excel- 
lent speaker for the 1962 AAIB Conven- 
tion because of his knowledge of the blind 
working in the field of electronics. A 
large percentage of the men present had 
seen Mr. Gunderson demonstrate his in- 
vention at a workshop held for graduate 
credit during the summer of 1960 at the 
State University College of Education, 
Oswego, New York. 

Mr. Frederick Maichle, Industrial Arts 
Instructor at the Perkins School for the 
Blind, described a certificate program used 
at Perkins and told of the success they 
have had with it. There are set require- 
ments that the student must meet to re- 
ceive the certificate, which is recognized by 
industry. The Industrial Arts Department 
at Perkins has been working on the pro- 
gram for some time, and Mr. Maichle 
hoped to make their program available for 
all interested schools for the blind. 
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Although the main part of the workshop 
was held at the Missouri School for the 
Blind, those attending went to the Chase 
Hotel in St. Louis to hear several talks and 
see exhibits which were part of the Con- 
vention of the American Industrial Arts 
Association. Topic No. 9 of the AIAA 
Convention was of particular interest since 
it discussed “Industrial Arts for Blind 
Students.” The speakers were Arthur L. 
Voorhees, Program Specialist in Vocational 
and Rehabilitation Services, American 
Foundation fcr the Blind, New York City; 
Dr. James R. Hastings, Professor, Indus- 
trial Arts Education, Oswego, New York; 
and Donald Pickering, Teacher of Indus- 
trial Arts, Nebraska School for the Blind, 
Nebraska City, Nebraska. Part of this 
program was used to explain the purposes 
and workings of the workshop for gradu- 
ate credit, held during the summers of 
1960 and 1961 at the State University 
College of Education, Oswego, New York. 
During the workshop held in 1960, experi- 
ences were set up in five areas. Two- 
hundred-eighty-four separate jobs were 
taught to five totally blind junior and 
senior high school boys, with very interest- 
ing results. The students worked at their 
own pace for two hours each day. Among 
several innovations, a special guide for the 
band saw was developed so that irregular 
curves could be cut by a totally blind 
person. 

Those attending this off-year meeting of 
the Industrial Arts Section of the AAIB 
felt that the opportunity provided for them 
to discuss and exchange ideas was of con- 
siderable help in their aim to provide the 
best possible industrial arts program for 
their students. Let’s keep up this exchange 
of ideas and projects through the new In- 
dustrial Arts for the Blind Newsletter. 

Representatives of eight schools for the 
blind were in attendance, as well as per- 
sonnel from the American Foundation for 
the Blind and the State University of New 
York, College of Education, Oswego. 








Tudustriial ents for lind Studente* 


By John M. Hurley 


Coordinator of Industrial Arts, City of New York Public Schools 
Industrial Arts Consultant, American Foundation for the Blind 


The curriculum consists of all the ex- 
periences pupils have both in and outside 
the school that are utilized by the school 
to further the aims of education. As the 
aims and resources of education change in 
keeping pace with new needs in a chang- 
ing world, the curriculum too must be 
adaptable to new conditions. The in- 
creasing amount of mechanism, new ma- 
terials and processes which are encountered 
in almost every phase of our daily living 
make it essential that industrial arts ex- 
periences be regarded as basic and funda- 
mental for all pupils at all school levels. 

Industrial arts experiences for blind 
pupils, especially as they pertain to the 
exploration and guidance values, have 
long been a matter of real concern for 
educators interested in preparing these 
pupils realistically. Since one of the most 
consistent aims in the education of blind 
pupils has been that these pupils, within 
the limits of their abilities and problems 
common to all pupils, should pursue the 
same curriculum as sighted pupils, then it 
is necessary that industrial arts experiences 
be provided for them. 


Industrial Arts—What It Is 


Industrial arts is an essential phase of 
general education which aims to provide 
pupils with the opportunity to acquire an 
appreciation and understanding of our 
fundamental industries and their relation 
to our democratic way of life. 

It is the aim of industrial arts to pro- 
vide experiences which will prepare the 


*An address made by the author to a joint meeting of 
special education teachers from State University of New 
York, College of Education, Oswego and Syracuse 
University. 
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individual, through his knowledge, skills, 
attitudes and accomplishments, to become 
more useful as a member of his home and 
community, more appreciative and intelli- 
gent as a consumer, and more valuable as 
a citizen. This is acomplished by includ- 
ing in the subject matter the study of the 
tools, materials, and processes of industry, 
its products and services, and their infl- 
ence in the development of our social 
order. 


Industrial Arts—What It Does 


Objectives which underlie the teaching 
of industrial arts are: 


To give oportunity to explore, develop 
and evaluate special interests which may 
serve to influence a pupil’s choice of 
further education. 


To provide pupils with a basic knowl- 
edge of the tools, materials and processes 
of modern industry. 


To develop social understanding and to 
practice citizenship responsibilities through 
industrial arts experiences. 


To provide opportunity for the develop- 
ment of creative expression, initiative, and 
cooperative attitudes. 


To develop an appreciation of good 
workmanship and design. 


To provide opportunity for interrelating 
other curriculum areas with industrial arts. 


To acquaint pupils with occupational in- 
formation. 


To develop intelligent consumer atti- 
tudes. 


To develop an awareness of the common 
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hazards and habits of safety in school, 
home and community. 


To develop an understanding of, and a 
respect for, manual labor. 


To develop the ability to make simple 
repairs and improvements in the home. 


To present an opportunity to “learn by 
doing” by constructing useful projects. 


To develop hobby interests and useful 
leisure-time activities. 


Industrial Arts—Other Values 


The educational, social, therapeutic, and 
economic values inherent in the study of 
industrial arts are acknowledged by lead- 
ers in the fields of education, industry, 
religion, medicine and recreation. To 
guide young people into useful pursuits 
for personal achievement is educationally 
worthwhile; to discover talent which may 
lead to a choice of vocation and a fair 
livelihood is economically sound; and to 
develop skills which culminate in abiding 
interests that will fill leisure hours for 
years to come is to render social service 
of a:high order. These are some of the 
contributions of industrial arts. 


The teacher is the important factor in 
industrial arts, as he is in instruction in 
every subject. The values of improved 
methodology and techniques fade into in- 
significance compared to the importance of 
the right personality. The teacher must 
be generously endowed with patience and 
ingenuity. He must possess kindness and 
understanding to present his subject mat- 
ter step-by-step, slowly, concretely, skill- 
fully and challengingly. He should never 
forget that the direction of human energy 
is a precious privilege which should never 
be abused and that pupils have other 
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dimensions besides their flat place on the 
seating plan. 


The teacher must gather authentic data 
about each pupil that will prove valuable 
in giving him helpful guidance. To that 
end, it is necessary that the industrial arts 
teacher be resourceful, zealous, enthusiastic, 
and alert to detect creative tendencies on 
the part of his pupils. These should be 
stimulated and a means provided for their 
extended expression. Such a teacher does 
not look upon the project as the most 
essential item, but considers industrial arts 
as developmental education. He is con- 
cerned with the development of the whole 
pupil into a well-rounded personality and 
not merely in his acquisition of manipu- 


lative skills and cyclopedic knowledge. 


A good industrial arts program provides 
for many enriching experiences that con- 
tribute to the feeling of security and be- 
longing so essential to the satisfactory 
social and emotional growth of the pupil. 
A sense of belonging to the group and the 
joy of accomplishment is derived from 
contributions made in this area that other- 
wise might never be experienced. The 
ability to use materials well, to create with 
his hands satisfactory, and off-time out- 
standing, results give the pupil a feeling of 
competence that may not be possible for 
him in other learning situations. The 
personal satisfaction of work done to the 
best of his ability and evaluated carefully 
often ‘leads to the improvement of the 
general work habits and standards of the 
individual. 

A.modern industrial arts program should 
provide real, live, challenging experiences 
in abundance, and contribute generously 
to the physical, intellectual, emotional, 
social, moral and spiritual values of all 
blind pupils. 

















The Presidents Corner 


By Miss Lois V. Cox, President 


American Association of Instructors of the Blind 











Setter Education through Summer Workshops 


Visually handicapped children will be 
receiving better education this year as a 
result of the workshop experiences of par- 
ents, houseparents, teachers and adminis- 
trators. 

A workshop for parents, sponsored by 
the American Association of Instructors 
of the Blind, was held at the Missouri 
School for the Blind early in the sum- 
mer. A program, carefully planned to 
meet their needs, helped the parents who 
attended to have a better understanding 
of their children and the educational facili- 
ties available to them. 

Another AAIB sponsored workshop was 
held at the Ohio School for the Blind the 
week after the Workshop for Parents at 
the Missouri School. This workshop was 
for houseparents, and was planned by the 
co-chairmen of the AAIB Houseparents’ 
Workshop. After a week of excellent 
programs and discussions, the houseparents 
reported that they had a keener insight 
into the needs of the children and a better 
knowledge of techniques which they could 
use to meet these needs. 

June 19-23, a group of administrators 
of programs for visually handicapped chil- 
dren took advantage of a workshop course 
offered by the Department of Special 
Education and Rehabilitation of San Fran- 
cisco State College. Parents, representa- 
tives of local groups offering services to 
visually handicapped children and youth, 
supervisors and teachers in public school 
programs, a superintendent of a residential 
school, representatives of national organi- 
zations and agencies, and members of the 
faculty, presented to the administrators 
information on services and resources 
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which will help them to do a more effec- 
tive job in their schools and school systems 
this year. 

An opportunity for three weeks of 
training in mobility, orientation and travel 
was provided for teachers at San Francisco 
State College, and a four-week workshop 
was Offered at the University of Minnesota, 
Duluth, in July and August. The increased 
awareness of the importance of mobility, 
orientation and travel in the education of 
visually handicapped children brought 
teachers to these campuses for training 
which will make them better teachers. 

A Mathematics Workshop at the West- 
ern Pennsylvania School for Blind Chil- 
dren, sponsored by the American Printing 
House for the Blind, prepared teachers 
from five schools to participate in an ex- 
perimental program to be carried on in 
their schools this year. 

Participation in the Leadership Work- 
shop—Experimental Approaches to Better 
Teaching—at George Peabody College for 
Teachers, by six of our AAIB members 
brought them new skills in planning ex- 
perimental programs and in experimental 
approaches to teaching in the elementary 
and secondary school. The outstanding 
speakers at this workshop created an 
awareness of the changes which are taking 
place in curriculum, methods of teaching 
and organization, and introduced the most 
recent books in the field of education. 

The increased knowledge and improved 
skills of those who have attended summer 
workshops will be reflected in the pro- 
grams for visually handicapped children 
throughout the country, bringing them bet- 
ter eduaction in 1961 - 1962. 
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Iuternational Conference tn Germany 
1962 


By Edward J. Waterhouse, Litt.D. 
Director, Perkins School for the Blind 


The third quinquennial International 
Conference of Educators of Blind Youth 
is scheduled to be held from August 6-18, 
1962, at Niedersachsische, Landesblinden- 
anstalt (Lower Saxony State School for the 
Blind) in Hannover, West Germany, as 
guests of the Director, Herr Rudolf 
Winter. The theme of the Conference is 
“The Development of International Co- 
operation to Meet Educational Needs in 
Emergent Countries and the Means by 
which These Needs Can Best Be Met.” 

A summary of the tentative program re- 
cently released by Mr. E. H. Geetliff 
(United Kingdom), Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, is as follows: 

Monday, August 6, Reception and Reg- 
istration. 

Tuesday, August 7, Present Educational 
Facilities and Needs in Emergent Coun- 
tries, A.M.; Regional Meetings, P.M. 

Wednesday, August 8, A.M. — Report 
on Teacher Training; P.M. — Report on 
Rural Education. 

Thursday, August 9, A.M. — Rectruit- 
ment of Teachers; P.M. — Local Training 
Resources. 

Friday, August 10, A.M. — Overseas 
and Regional Training Facilities; P.M. — 
Overseas Visits for Training Purposes. 

Saturday, August 11, and 


Sunday, August 12, Visits — possibly to 
West Berlin. 


Monday, August 13, A.M. — Itinerant 
Teachers, Braille Classes in Ordinary 
Schools; P.M. — Technical Aids. 


Tuesday, August 14, AM. — Braille as 
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a Reading Medium; P.M. — Teaching of 
Number. 


Wednesday, August 15, AM. — The 
Provision of Books and Apparatus; P.M. — 
Regional Cooperation. Talks by represen- 
tatives of Latin America, the British Com- 
monwealth, Asia. 


Thursday, August 16, AM. — Confer- 
ence Workshop on topics to be announced; 
P.M. — Future Proposals, speakers from 
Royal Commonwealth Society for the 
Blind and American Foundation for Over- | 
seas Blind. 


Friday, August 17, report of Resolutions 
Committee and final sessions. 


Saturday, August 18, CONFERENCE 
ENDS. 


The Conference is open to educators of 
blind youth. Those attending fall into 
three classifications: 1) Officers, including 
members of the Executive Committee; 2) 
Official Delegates, representing countries 
with membership in the World Council for 
the Welfare of the Blind; 3) Observers. 
The latter, who must be bona fide educa- 
tors in our special field, will be permitted 
to participate in the discussions if time 
permits them to be heard after Delegates 
have spoken. Voting in business meet- 
ings is restricted to delegates and officers. 

Accommodations may be reserved on 
application to Herr Rudolf Winter. A 
limited number of persons can be accom- 
modated in the School itself at a cost of 
up to DM4* daily. Other accommoda- 
tions may be obtained in private houses 
and in a plain hotel (up to DM8.50 daily), 


*DM1 (Deutche Mark) is 





quivalent to approxi ly 2Se. 
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in a middle-class hotel (up to DM12) and 
in a first-class hotel (up to DM18 daily). 
English will be one of the official lan- 


guages used during the Conference. The 
United States is entitled to six Delegates. 
The following will be the members: Miss 
Lois Cox, President, American Association 
of Instructors of the Blind; Miss Dorothy 
L. Misbach, Department of Education, Cali- 
fornia; Dr. M. Robert Barnett, Executive 
Director, American Foundation for the 
Blind; Mr. Donald W. Overbeay, Superin- 
tendent, Ohio State School for the Blind; 
Mr. J. M. Woolly, Superintendent, Ar- 
kansas State School for the Blind and First 
Vice President, American Association of 
Instructors for the Blind; Mr. Egbert N. 
Peeler, Superintendent, North Carolina 
State School for the Blind. 


In addition to these, Mr. Finis E. Davis 





of the American Printing House for the 
Blind and Mr. Paul J. Langan of the 
American Foundation for Overseas Blind 
are members of the Executive Committee; 
Dr: Robert H. Thompson, Superintendent 
of the Michigan State School for the Blind 
is an Associate Secretary; Dr. Edward J. 
Waterhouse, Director, Perkins School for 
the Blind is Secretary; and Dr. Gabriel 
Farrell, Director Emeritus, Perkins School 
for the Blind, Honorary Chairman. 


The address of the Saxony School for 
the Blind is Niedersachsische, Landes- 
blindenanstalt, Hannover-Kirchrode, Bleek- 
strasse 22, WEST GERMANY. 


Tentative plans are being made for a 
weekend visit to West Berlin, August 11 
and 12, roundtrip bus fare — DM28, ac- 
commodation extra, possibly in the Berlin 
School for the Blind. 


The National Sratlle Club Conference 


By Mrs. Julian Levi, Conference Chairman 
The National Braille Club, Inc. 


The Fourth National Braille Club Con- 
ference, held in Chicago, May 10-12, 1961, 
was attended by over 250 participants 
from 24 states. A number of these indi- 
viduals represented both volunteer and 
professional groups. They brought ques- 
tions and described methods of procedure 
used in all areas of preparation of edu- 
cational materials for the blind. 

At the opening dinner meeting, Dr. 
Benjamin C. Willis, General Superin- 
tendent of the Chicago Board of “Educa- 
tion, pointed up the importance of the 
National Braille Club, Inc. membership’s 
specialized services as an aid to education 
in public school systems. 

Ten work groups held concurrently in 
three sessions covered tape and disc record- 
ings; large print materials; and Braille in 
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literary, foreign language, mathematics, 
science, and music codes, for elementary 
and high schools, colleges and professions. 
Two other important work groups were 
those dealing with cooperation between 
schools, librarians and volunteers, and the 
administration of volunteer transcribing 
groups. 

Printed reports of the proceedings of 
the Fourth National Braille Club Con- 
ference may be obtained for $2.00 from 
the Fourth Conference Chairman, Mrs. 
Julian Levi, 5622 Woodlawn Avenue, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois, or from the President, 
Miss Effie Lee Morris, Children’s Special- 
ist, New York Public Library, Library for 
the Blind, 166 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York City. 
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News and Views from the Field 
Journalistic adage: "Be brisk, be brief, be bright, be right!" 











74 Brad View 


A professional journal should serve at 
least two important purposes: (1) to 
provide its readers with specific and de- 
tailed information in areas of specializa- 
tion, and (2) to provide a broad view 
of the professional field. It is expected 
that readers will give attention to their 
respective areas of major activity. How- 
ever, it is only when one reads on to gain 
a broad view of the field that he is in a 
position to make the best appraisal of his 
individual program. 

The summer of 1962 will provide a 
great opportunity for many to gain a broad 
knowledge of work in our field by attend- 
ing the AAIB Convention at Miami, 
June 28-July 2; and the ICEBY Conven- 
tion, August 6-18, in Hannover, Germany 
(described elsewhere in this issue). In 
support of these two approaching conven- 
tions, the International Journal will en- 
deavor to carry the widest coverage of 
regional, national, and international news 
and events. 


Constitutional Amendments 
aud Resolutions 


All constitutional amendments to be 
considered at the 1962 AAIB Convention 
must be submitted to the AAIB Board or 
to the Resolutions Committee in advance 
of the convention. Constitutional amend- 
ments, according to our present Constitu- 
tion, must be submitted to the entire mem- 
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bership three months before the conven- 
tion. Communications to the Board or 
Resolutions Committee may be made 
through the office of the Executive Sec- 
retary, Mr. Maurice Olsen. 


AATE Planes 
fAwards Competitions 


The AAIB is making arrangements for 
an Award Fund to be used for prizes for 
various competitions to be held at the 
1962 AAIB Convention, Miami Beach, 
Florida. An initial contribution has been 
offered by the Perkins School for the Blind 
to go toward the accumulation of this 
Award Fund. Other schools, parent groups, 
iadividual members, patrons and itsterested 
persons are invited to send their contrib::- 
tions for this Award Fund to the AAIB 
Office of Mr. Maurice Olsen, Executive 
Secretary, 2363 South Spring Avenue, St. 
Louis. 10, Missours. 

All workshops and committees of the 
AAIB are invited to send descriptions of 
proposed competitions to the AAIB Office. 
These plans should include: (1) sugges- 
tions for competition rules, (2) judging 
procedure, (3) suggested persons for 
judges and, (4) numbers and amounts of 
prizes. The AAIB Executive Committee 
will evaluate proposals and decide upon 
final competitions. 

Competition applications can include 
student or teacher projects, including: class 
projects, special teaching devices, resource 
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Prizes will 


units, in-service projects, etc. 
be awarded at a Convention banquet or 
other appropriate time. 


Start mow to plan your workshop com- 
petition and send it, along with suggestions 
for contest procedures, to Maurice Olsen 
in St. Louis. Deadline for receiving com- 
petition proposals is January 1, 1962! 


Maurice Olsen, Executive Secretary 


New Sraille Muse Codebook, 
and Three rbide to Vt Study 


Now available is the Braille printing of 
the REVISED INTERNATIONAL MANUAL 
OF BRAILLE Music NOTATION, 1956, 
compiled by H. V. Spanner of England, 
in an American (1960) edition; the ink- 
print edition will be forthcoming in 
about two months’ time or less. This book 
is not for the self-taught; it is a statute- 
book of present-day international Braille 
music usage. Mr. Spanner, besides com- 
piling the MANUAL, has written a book 
entitled LESSON IN BRAILLE Music. At 
present, only the Braille edition is avail- 
able, but an ink-print draft will follow, 
again in about two months’ time. This 
book will help the blind reader to under- 
stand his music Braille, but is designed 
primarily to help persons to transcribe 
music from ink print into Braille. 

Two aids to study will serve the United 
States: THE PRIMER OF BRAILLE MUSIC 
(Revised, 1960), and THE BRAILLE 
Music CHART (Revised, 1960), both 
compiled by Edward W. Jenkins of 
Perkins School for the Blind. THE PRIMER 
comprises thirty lessons designed to help 
in reading, sight-singing and playing, and 
contains appendices dealing with various 
systems of Braille the student will need to 
know. Both the Braille and ink print 
editions are now available. THE BRAILLE 
Music CHART gives the signs used in 
present-day Braille music, together with a 





few simple rules and many reading refer- 
ences to the MANUAL as study helps. 
Again, both the Braille and ink print edi- 
tions are now available. THE MANUAL, 
THE PRIMER, and THE CHART are in- 
dexed; the LESSONS embody tables of signs 
given in THE MANUAL. 

Orders for both the Braille and ink print 
editions for all four manuals should be 
sent to the: 

American Printing House for the Blind 

1839 Frankfort Avenue 

Louisville 6, Kentucky 


Bernard M. Krebs, Chairman 
AAIB-AAWB Braille Authority 


Principal ALpotntments 
GEORGIA ACADEMY FOR THE BLIND 


Dr. Claude Purcell, State School Super- 
intendent, announces the appointment of 
Mr. William Lee Jones as Principal of the 
Georgia Academy for the Blind, effective 
August 1. 

Mr. Jones has spent eight years in the 
teaching field as teacher, principal, and 
superintendent in the public schools of 
Alabama and Georgia. In addition, he has 
had sixteen years’ experience in the 
Georgia Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, ten years of which were spent in 
work with the adult blind of Georgia. 

Both Dr. A. P. Jarrell, State Director 
of Vocational Rehabilitation Service, and 
Mr. F. G. Nelms, Superintendent of the 
Georgia Academy for the Blind, are highly 
pleased with Mr. Jones’ appointment, and 
feel that he should contribute much to the 
school program. 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL FOR THE 
BLIND 


The Kentucky School for the Blind an- 
nounces the appointment of its new Prin- 
cipal, Mr. William F. Davis. 

Mr. Davis formerly served as Audio- 
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Visual Director and as a teacher of science 
in the city schools of Murray, Kentucky. 
Additional previous experience included 
the positions of Principal, Ester, Missouri 
Public School District; and Supervisor and 
Manager, Public School Lunch Programs, 
Mound City, Illinois. During World War 
II Mr. Davis served as a member of the 
Signal Corps in the Pacific theatre. He 
is a member of several civic and profes- 
sional organizations, including the Ken- 
tucky Education Association; Murray 
Teachers Association, Past President; Ken- 
tucky Curriculum Council; American Le- 
gion; Young Business Men’s Club; and 
Council Member, Boy Scouts of America. 
B.S. and M.A. degrees were received from 
Murray State College, Kentucky, followed 
by additional graduate work at George 
Peabody College for Teachers in the fields 
of guidance and special education. 


AAITE-CEC Sponsor Panel 


The American Association of Instruc- 
tors of the Blind is sponsoring a panel- 
forum on the topic “Orientation and 
Mobility” at the Council for Exceptional 
Children, Northwest Regional Conference, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington, Fri- 
day, November 17, 1961, 2:00-4.30 P.M. 
Chairman, Ross L. Huckins; Co-Chairman, 
Lucille Tillotson; Program Participants — 
Stanley Suterko, Hines Veterans Hospital; 
Robert Whitstock, The Seeing Eye, Inc.; 
Charles Woodcock, Superintendent, Ore- 
gon School for the Blind. AAIB Lunch- 
eon, Friday, November 17, 1961, 12:15 
P.M., Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington. 
Everyone Welcome! 


AA New Text hu 
Susiness Studies 


A new text, BASIC BUSINESS CONCEPTS 
FOR THE BRAILLE STUDENT, by John E. 
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Kappel, has been published by Overbrook 
School for the Blind, with the financial 
sponsorship of the Dolfinger-McMahon 
Foudation. The text, which contains a 
broad coverage of general business infor- 
mation, accounting facts, and principles of 
business operation, was written especially 
for those students at the high school level 
who are preparing themselves for enter- 
ing single-proprietor type businesses. Its 
author, Mr. John E. Kappel, Assistant 
Professor of Accounting, College of Busi- 
ness Administration, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, developed the text over a 
period of three years, working in close co- 
operation with Mr. George R. Shober, Jr., 
of the Commercial Department at Over- 
brook. 

Braille copies of BASIC BUSINESS CON- 
CEPTS may be obtained on Quota from the 
American Printing House for the Blind 
at a cost of $6.40 postpaid. Additional 
print copies may be obtained directly from 
Overbrook at $2.00 per copy. 


Scetence Essay Contest 


The Science Workshop of the American 
Association of Instructors of the Blind, at 
the 1960 Convention in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, decided to conduct an essay con- 
test for students in all school systems teach- 
ing blind students. The subject chosen 
was “My Most Interesting Science Experi- 
ence”. 

It was suggested that the essays contain 
between 100 and 300 words and that they 
be prepared in triplicate in order that they 
could be exchanged among three judges. 
Three grade levels were chosen and three 
prizes were offered in each grade level. 

The judges were: Dr. Carson Y. Nolan, 
American Printing House for the Blind, 
Louisville, Kentucky; Professor Theodore 
E. Sopp, Worthington, Ohio; and Profes- 





sor Tom A. Benham, Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pennsylvania. 


The winners were: 


Grades 3-6 
1. Peggy Covey 
Ohio State School for the Blind 
2. Jane Welliver 
Jefferson School, Allentown, Pa. 
3. David Richman 
T. M. Pierce School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Grades 7 -9 


1. Jacklyn Redinger 
John Shaw Junior High School, 
Spokane, Washington 

2. Wade D. Hampton, Jr. 

North Carolina State School for the 

Blind. 

Richard Wall 

Maryland School for the Blind 


1S) 


Grades 10 - 12 
1. Frances Lowe 
Missouri School for the Blind 


2. Arthur Vidrich 
Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Blind 


3. Mary Frances Reznicek 
Texas School for the Blind 


Hugh D. Johnson, Chairman 
Science Workshop 


Slind bttende 


Iudustriial forte Far 


The High School of the Georgia Acade- 
my for the Blind was represented by proj- 
ects of six industrial arts students at the 
Albany Regional State Fair, May 12, 1961. 


This fair, one of three held simultane- 
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ously in Georgia, was a recognition pro- 
gram for junior and senior high schools 
enrolled in industrial art classes. It is 
co-sponsored by the Georgia Industrial 
Arts Association and the Associated Indus- 
tries of Georgia. The other two state 
fairs were held in Atlanta and Statesboro. 

The fair was held at East Dougherty 
Junior High School and was open to the 
public from 9:30 am. to 5:00 p.m. No 
admission was charged. 

First-place trophies, medals, industrial 
arts pins, and certificates of merit were 
awarded to winners in 33 entrance classi- 
fications. These included such things as 
ceramics, plastics, general graphic arts, me- 
chanical drawing, furniture, machine work, 
and general electricity. 

Entries were grouped according to grade 
levels with three groups: Group A (7th 
and 8th grades); Group B (9th and 10th 
grades); and Group C (11th and 12th 
grades). 

Six students from the high school classes 
of the Georgia Academy for the Blind 
were entered in the state contest, with two 
students winning First Class awards. These 
included: First-place medal and trophy, 
Class A, for hand-caned stools, submitted 
by student Bennie Conley; and another 
First-class medal and trophy, Class C, for 
modern bookcase, submitted by Milton 
Brown. In addition to the trophy, Milton 
Brown was awarded a Senior Scholarship 
of $250 to be used toward fees, room, 
board, or tuition at the school of his choice, 
for continued education in engineering, in- 
dustrial arts education, or trade and in- 
dustrial education. 

It is interesting to note that these stu- 
dents of the Georgia Academy competed 
with sighted students from public schools. 
The latter winner, Milton Brown, is totally 
blind. 


J. Worth Mason 
Georgia Academy for the Blind 
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